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THE TWEED AND ITS,SPORTS.” 


We give a moonlight view of a scene on 
the Tweed, which, though not uncommon, 
has comparatively been little heard of in 
this part of the world. .That noble river, 
rising in the parish of Tweedsmuir, in the 
shire of Peebles, runs in a north-easterly 
direction, and when it has reached the 
middle of the shire is computed to have 
fallen one thousand feet. Being near the 
southern border of the kingdom, in former 
days it was the scene of many a fierce fray 
between the English and Scotch. The 
union of the crowns and kingdoms, much 
as these events were formerly deplored by 
many an honest Caledonian, has had the 
happy effect of tempering the violence of 
those Heaven had made neighbours, and 
folly and avarice ferccious enemies; and 
restored them from the condition of ban- 
ditti to be friends and good subjects of the 
same state. 

The Tweed has been renowned for its 
salmon fisheries. Many thousand pounds 
have been received as annual rents by the 
proprietors of the spots most convenient 
for securing this delicious fish, and many 
acts of parliament have been deemed ne- 
cessary to secure the finny race from being 
ensnared in their tender youth. 

Though bred in the river, at certain sea- 
sons they betake themselves to the ses. 
Their habits are so well‘known that the 
inhabitants of places near the rivers in 
which they are expected to be caught, and 
who depend on them for their livelihood, 
feel no alarm when they find their waters 
deserted. In due time the same shoals, 

‘¢ As a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Back to the place from whence she started flew,” 


return to their native place, not indeed to 
repose, their “ dangers past,” but cer- 
tainly,.in pretty considerable nunbers, to 
“ die at home at last.” 

Some years since, not content with pur- 
suing the fish with net and line, a Mr. Gra- 
ham, who farmed the sea-coast at Whiteha- 
ven, adopted another course, which he termed 
“ salmon-hunting.” His method was, when 
the. tide was out and the salmon were left 
in the shallow water, interrupted by sand 
banks, near the mouth of the river, to pur- 
sue them, armed with a three-pro: 
-— on horseback. This was done when 
the water was not more than three or four 
feet deep. The horse plunged into the 
river and advanced at a moderate pace, till 
the object of pursuit was within reach, when 
the spear was at the crouching 
salmon. The huntsman seldom missed his 
aim, and the fish, lifted to the surface, was 
run to the dry land before the horseman 
dismounted to seize his prize. 

But the sport represented in the accom- 


panying engraving has a somewhat more 
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romantio»,character. It takes place at 
night, in deeper streams, and is called 
“Burning the water.” The boat used for 
this purpose is generally larger than the 
rod fishing boats, as more room and steadi- 
ness is required. ‘The boatman holds in 
his right hand the torch with which he 
burns the water. Three.men are sufficient; 
one at the head, another at the stern, and 
the third at the centre to kill the fish,and 
train the fire. 

The salmon spear at present in use, re- 
sembles a trident in its general appearance; 
made of very stout iron, there is only one 
barb to each prong, as two would tear the 
fish too much in extricating them. This 
weapon is fastened to the end of a pole, 
more or less long, according to the depth 
of the water in which it is intended to be 
used; sixteen feet is the general length, 
and it is not easy to see or strike a fish at 
@ greater depth. In forcing your boat up 
very strong water, at every fresh thrust 
you must catch up the pole and put it in 
again quickly; for when you are not push- 
ing the boat will recede, if the rapids are 
heavy, and thus you may lose way. When 
the moment arrives for striking, the opera- 
tor, should his eye have deceived him as to 
the depth of water, must prepare for a 
ducking, as missing the fish he must go 
overboard. When the salmon is struck 
the hands should be run down the pole of 
the fork or trident, and lifting the animal 
with the head upwards will greatly facili- 
tate his final capture. It is told of the late 
lord Staffa that before he came tohis title, he 
was once drawing the Pavilion Water with 
John, lord Somerville, and perceiving that 
the fishermen in their boat had struck a 
salmon that was likely to get off the spear 
when he might go to lift him; in the 
true spirit of a Highlander, and without 
saying a word to any one, he plunged at once 
into the Tweed with his clothes on, dived 
down to the fish, and brought him into the 
boat with his hands. The sport if not very 
dangerous has an air of wildness and 
stealthy enterprise that greatly captivates 
some minds. It is sought in deep water, 
in the silence of solitude and the gloom of 
midnight, and often in places renowned in 
story, where if it were true that descending 
spirits have conversed with men and told 
the secrets of the world unknown, the 
“Water . Burner,” or “ Leisterer,’’ might 
—- expect a visit from one no longer of 
earth. . 


MARTIN FROBISHER'S DIS- 
COVERIES. 
In the correspondence of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, lately published, we find a curious no- 
tice by Sir Philip of Frobisher’s voyages, 
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in. a letter to his friend; Hubert, Languet. 
The sermon of the latter in reply, taking 
for his text the aur sacra fama, is not less 
amusing: 

“<I wrote to you,” says Philip Sidney, 
“a year ago, about a certain Frobisher, 
who, in rivalry of Magellan, has explored 
that sea which he supposes to wash the 
north part of America. It is a marvellous 
history. After having made slow pro- 
gress in the past year, so as only to pass in 
the autumn the Feroe Isles, and an island 
which he supposes to be. Friesland, dis- 
covered by the Venetian Zeni, he touched 
at a certain island for the purpose of re- 
cruiting both himself and his crew. And 
there by chance a young man, one of the 
ship's company, picked up a piece of earth 
which he saw glittering on the ground, 
and showed it to Frobisher; who, being en- 

in other matters, and not believing 
that the precivus metals were produced in 
a region so far to the north, considered it 
of no value. But he returned home at the 
beginning of winter. The young man 
kept the earth by him, as a memorial of 
his labour (for he had no thought of any- 
thing else), till his return to London. And 
there, when one of the friends of the young 
man perceived it shining in an extraor- 
dinary manner, he made an assay, .and 
found that it was the parest gold, and 
without any intermixture of other metul, 
Wherefore Frobisher went back to the 
place this last spring, under orders to ex- 
plore that island, and, should it answer his 
expectation, to proceed no further. This 
he has done, and has now returned bring- 
ing his ships, of which he had ouly three, 
and those of small size, full laden; and he 
is said (for they have not yet unloaded) 
to have brought two hundred tons of ore. 
He has given it as his decided opinion, that, 
the island is so productive in Joetal, as to 
seem very far to surpass the country of 
Peru, at least as it now is. There are also 
six islands near to this, which seem very 
little inferior. It is therefore at this time 
under debate, by what means these our 
hitherto successful labours can be still car- 
ried on in safety against the attacks of other 
nations, among whom the Spaniards and 
Danes seem especially to be considered; 
the former, as claiming all the western 
parts by right from the pope; the latter 
as being more northerly and therefore 
nearer; and relying on their possession of 
Iceland, they. dre better provided with the 
means of undertaking this voyage They 
are also said to be sufficiently skilled in the 
art of navigation. I wish, therefore, for 
the sake of our mutual friendship, that you 
would send me your opinion on this sub- 
ject, and at the same time describe the 
most convenient method of working those 
ores,” 


Hubert Languet replies: — hag! 

“If that which you say of your Fro-. 
bisher is true, he will doubtless. eclipse the 
reputation not only of Magellan, but even. 
of Christopher Columbus. himself. Who 
could have expected that the extreme 
north would at last supply us with so great 
incitement to evil? You may now well 
despise the voyage to the Indies, since you 
have stumbled on that gift of nature, # al 
others the most fatal and hurtful to man- 
kind, which nevertheless nearly all men 
desire with so insane a longing that it is 
the most powerful of all motives to them 
teincur risk. You have lately turned your 
lands into. pastures; and in so doing have 
not consulted the interests of yourcountry, 
for you have thinned its population. Your 
rulers were unwise to permit it, since the 
surest strength of a country is an abun- 
dant population. And now I fear England 
will be tempted by the thirst for gold, and 
rush forth in a body to the islands which 
Frobisher has lately discovered; and how 
much English blood do you sup must 
be spilt in order that you 4 Oe pus- 
session of them? There is not one ot all 
our maritime nations which will not enter 
the lists against you for them. In old times, 
when a party of Carthaginians on a vey- 
age in the Atlantic had been carried by a 
storm to some land or other, and on their 
return home told marvellous tales of its 
fruitiulness and its climate, the senate, 
fearing the people woukl be tempted by 
the description and leave their country, and 
migrate thither, put out of the way the 
men who brought the report, so that if any 
of their people should desire to go they 
should have no one to guide them. Do I 
therefore think that you should ‘reject 
these good things which God in his mercy 
offers you, end punish the discoverer? By 
no means; on the contrary,,I ver tl 
admire the high spirit, the there Sse 
and even the eB furtune of Frobisher, 
and consider he deserves great rewards. 
I have no doubt the first movers of the 
long and dangerous voyage which he un- 
dertook (whether himself or others) had 
an eye to the riches. which the Spaniards 
and Portuguese have procured by. their 
pro expeditions. _ Since therefore he has 

it the mark at which he aimed, who can 
be so unfair in judging. the case as not to 
think him worthy of the highest credit? 
But I am thinki 
seem to rejuice in the circumstance,. as if 
it was the best possible thing for your 
country, especially since last. spring I 
noticed in you a certain wish to undertake 
an enterprise of this kind. And if tke 
vain hope of finding a passage which Fro- 
bisher entertained had power then to tempt 
your mind so greatly, what will not these 
gold mountains effect, or rather. these 


of you, for, you 
: if 
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islands of all gold, which I dare to say 
stand before your mind’s eye day and night? 
Beware, I entreat you, and do not let the 
cursed hunger after gold, which the poet 
speaks of, creep over that spirit of yours, 
into which nuthing has hitherto’ been ad- 
mitted’ but the love of goodness, and the 
desire of earning the good will of all men. 
You are in error, if you suppose that men 
naturally grow better as they grow older: 
the case is very rare. They do indeed 
become more cautious, and learn to conceal 
their moral thoughts and their evil affec- 
tions; but if you know an old man in whom 
ou think there are some remains of 
onesty, be sure he was a good man in his 
youth. Whenever, therefore, any feeling 
new to yourself shall agitate your mind, do 
not hastily indulge it, even if the object to 
which it leads you seems to be a good one; 
but before you give it entrance, reflect 
carefully what it is that tempts you, for if 
yon set out on any course hastily, you will 
compelled to wheel about, when you 
find you are going wrong, or (which is not 
unfrequent and is far worse) will refuse 
through false shame to confess you have 
gone wrong, and therefore go on with your 
purpose. What is the object of all this? 
— will say. That if these islands have 
xed themselves deeply in your thoughts, 
you may turn them out before they over- 
come you, and may keep yourself to serve 
your friends and your country in a better 
way.” 


THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwakp PortTwIine. 


CWAPTER XIV. 


When Margaret returned to her home 
after the adventure on Sandgate plain, she 
retired to her chamber deeply agitated, 
but with a consciousness that she had per- 
formed her duty to her sex, in precipitat- 
ing Barnard to the we ong position in 
which she left him. Her father was from 
home on one of his wanderings, and there- 
fore she was not subjected to the scrutiny 
of his penetrating gaze, or her looks would 
have betrayed that something unusual had 
occurred in her morning excursion. She 
was perfectly aware that should she reveal 
the insult she had received, that not an 
hour would have passed without deep 
and dire vengeance on the squire. She 
was, therefore, resolved to confine the out- 
rage to her own breast, and if the circum- 
stance was ever revealed, it should be re- 
lated by Barnard ‘and not by herself, un- 
less compelled by his persecution to dis- 
close the affair. Margaret had little fear 
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that the heir would breathe a word on the 
subject, but would revenge himself in 
some way at his convenience. 

Seated in her parlour overlooking the 
Channel, with her work before her, 
Margarct plied her needle in the afternoon 
of that day, memorable from circum- 
stances before related. 

To the events of the previous evening, 
she was a stranger, for her father was ex- 
tremely taciturn respecting his midnight 
explcits, whether by sea or land, and from 
long habit she became accustomed to his 
absence, and dared not expostulate or 
make inquiry respecting the cause. 

Tea was placed on her table by their 
only domestic, with fresh boiled shrimps, 
cottage bread, and new butter, to 
tempt her appetite. She put by her work 
in order to enjoy these delicious delicacies, 
but had scarcely poured out her first cup, 
when the door opened, and in walkee Jane 
Gettings and Affery Jeffrey. These youn 
ladies were greeted with pleasure, and wit 
that heartiness which indicated the genuine 
friendship she bore them. Chairs. were 
placed for her visitors, fresh cups and 
viands appeared on the table, and the 
three friends sat sipping their tea, and 
gazing at each other with complicated 
feelings. 

“My dear g’ ’:,” remarked Margaret, 
with sparkling eyes, “ this is kind of you 
to step in to see me; I am so glad you are 
come. I so much desired to converse with 
you, after last evening’s frightful adven- 
ture. I perceive, my dear Affery, that 
you have received no injury from the 
fright; but dear Jane,” taking her kindly 
by the hand, “ you appear pale; have you 
not recovered? Ido not wonder at this, 
love; you are so fragile, so delicate.” 

Jane smiled faintly, while Affery said: 
46 bei do you, my dear Margaret, men- 
tion the simple accident of last evening at 
the Cherry Gardens, and not the terrible 
affair of last night after we left you?” 

Jane shuddered; while Miss Cumlin 
looked surprised, as she replied: “ Simple 
accident do you call that which near! 
cost us our lives? And to what do you al- 
lude as ‘terrible,’ when you left me?” 

“What!” cried both, “have you not 
heard of our affair of last raf Did not 
your father inform you of it?” 

“No! Whatcan you mean? I am all 
impatience to be informed.” 

iss Jeffrey then related the occur- 
rences of last evening, omitting her con- 
versation with Sarson, for which she doubt- 
‘less had reasons. The consternation and 
wonder evinced by Margaret at the nar- 
ration was intense, especially at the con- 
duct of her father, whose timely and dis- 
interested rescue drew tears of pleasure 
from her lovely eyes. 
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* “Tam concerned, my dear Affery, at the 


disagreeable and dangerous accident, and I 
am dis ted at the cowardice and cruelty 
of the boors who could see you suffer, and 


laugh at your misery. My noble, my ex- 
cellent father!” Here tears again started 
to her eyes, while she continued, with emo- 
tion: “ Ah, it is like his whole life—an 
existence expended, not in selfish personal 
Pj rece but devoted to make poor 

umanity more hap > at the expense of 
name and fame. 5 , heavens!: how long 
will he continue this career, regardless of 
the imputations of those who cannot un- 
derstand his generous heart? But pardon 
me, my dear friends, this tribute to an only 
parent; I do sympathise with your misfor- 
tune last evening, and feel happy you have 
received no personal injury.” 

The friends gazed on the noble counte- 
nance of that fair girl with astonishment. 
There is a power in sterling intellect, when 
exhibited in the cause of the higher attri- 
butes of our nature, which commands the 
admiration and respect of the less gifted; 
and Jane and Affery acknowledged in their 
own hearts that Margaret appeared im- 
measurably their superior, nut only in per- 
sonal attractions, but.in nobleness of sen- 
timent, and commanding powers of mind. 
After a pause, Jane timidly remarked: “I 
do not perceive that you ought to ask for- 
giveness for an outburst of feeling in favour 
of a parent whose conduct was above 
eulogium, It is an honourable and a lovely 
thing to perceive a Congbine jana | & 
tear of delight at the noble conduct of her 
parent. Alas! I could once; but no mat- 
ter.” 
“Poor Jane, you have no father—I no 
mother; we ought, and we do, I am sure, 
love our remaining perenta with affection 
unalterable. But tell me, what did your 
beau Hamish do on this occasion?” 

“ He!” remarked the pouting girl, with 
ineffable contempt, “did what all the 
other creatures did—nothing. I expressed 
my contempt for his conduct, and declared 
that henceforth I would never appear in 
public with him, and I never will.” 

“Ah, ah!” cried Affery, laughing, “he 
will survive your horrid cruelty, for Ha- 
mish is in love with nothing but his own 
sweet person.” 

“You mistake Hamish,” replied Marga- 
ret. “He loves Jane better than any other 
human being; ‘but he possesses a timidity 
which is constitutional.” 

“Then I will never walk with or wed a 
coward, or any man who could look calmly 
on distress without attempting to rescue 
persons from a situation of imminent dan- 
ger,” cried the lovely girl, with heighten- 
ed colour on her sweet face. 

“ Bravo!” remarked Affery, gaily; “ none 
but the brave deserve the fair. Did you 


all honesty of Affery h 


perceive my hero, how he writhed: ander 
the jeers of the mob?—how chafed the lion 
was in his toil? I can now h at the 
position, we anonpion, for it was indeed lu- 

icrous; ‘h, I can now smell the filth, 
Se ancdast eed eee ea 

e merry gir lou ng. 

“This mirth is untimely, .' Fee 
marked Jane, “for a braver man does not 
exist than captain Sarson.” 

“ And yet I shall follow your example, 
and consign him to single as 
far as lam concerned; and to 
tell you the truth,” cried the y crea- 
ture, with assumed seriousness, “I never 
loved him; I esteemed him and his manly 
bearing, his fearless character as a seaman 
and a British officer.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” interrupted Miss 
Cumlin, “ say no more—you cannot mean 
what you assert.” 

‘Never more serious in my life,’’ con- 
tinued the incorrigible girl; “if I could 
not give @ reason for my assertion, then 
I should be unworthy of your confidence 
and friendship. Now, whether you cen- 
sure or,despise me,.T must say, that until 
yesterday, I never felt convinced that I 
did not love Sarson as I ought to love my 
future husband.” 

Margaret and Jane blushed deeply, and 
were silent. For worlds they could not 
utter a sentence. They felt that the blunt 
entirely distanced 
their timid shrinking from an avowal of 
the state of their own footings for one 
object, and that being seen, for the first 
time, the day previously. How remarkuble 
that their unsentimental friend, Affery, 
should have discovered an important secret 
the very day, too, when consciousness first 
dawned on their own hearts of a similar 
fact. And their blushing was not dimi- 
nished as Affery continued,—* Why how 
you are both blushing. Ah, I suppose for 
my indelicacy in thus asking you to excuse 
my apparent puting a noble-hearted sea- 
man. ell, I cannot help it, I must al- 
ways speak the truth, but: I am not indif- 
ferent to the good or bad opinion of others. 
If, dear, dear, Margaret, and you, dear 
Jane, will not despise me for what Iam 
about to say—” 

“Proceed, dear girl,” exclaimed Mar- 

ret, smiling faintly, in which request 

iss Gettings rejoined. 

“ Well then, until I saw Mr. Poynder [ 
thought I loved Sarson; but what on earth 
isthe matter with both of you? You think 
me indelicate, foolish, or worse, thus to 
throw away my affections on one that may 
be engaged, and renounce Sarson who loves 
me so well. If so, I am indeed unhappy.” 

It is impossible to describe the sensation 
of the two young and beautiful bei atl 
this revelation. Each found an 
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for Affery’s admiration of Poynder, and 
both experienced a pang which sent the 
blood thrilling through their veins. 

* Miss Cumlin recovered from her confu- 
sion first, and while her fine countenance 
still. betrayed marks of emotion at the con- 
fidence ot Affery, she said, with an at- 
tempt to smile, “ This is strange if true; 
for if we are to believe novelists, a woman 
cannot love truly but once, and I have 
heard you declare many times that Sarson 
was the first for whom you felt affection.” 

“ Ah, Affery, and so have I heard you 
express yourself,” rejoined Miss Gettings. 

“True, I have done this, but I erred 
a the ignorance of my real feelings; 
but admitting that I have loved the captain, 
and now love another, do you conceive that 
it is impossible to love but once. If this be 
the case, how do you account for the fact 
that many men and women, too, love their 
second partners as well, or better, than 
the first love as it is denominated.” 

“This is insanity,” cried Miss Gettings ; 
“it is a horrid doctrine, demolishing, if 
true, all the beautiful theories which ren- 
ders youthful affection the one extatic 
delightful essence of human life. I can- 
not, will not believe it possible that when 
& woman once conceives an affection for a 
deserving object, she can change and love 
another; it is a libel on our sex.” 

“How can you constitute yourself a 
judge in this case, my dear Jane, when you 
have never experienced the master passion 
of our existence,” replied Miss Jeffery 
calmly. 

Jane blushed deeply and said, “ What I 
have felt and what I do experience I will 
for ever keep locked in my bosom, but this 
I say I can never love twice.” 

“Well said,” rejoined Margaret; “let 
us change the subject. Isuppose you have 
both heard that a grand match of cricket 
: to be played on Sandgate plain on Fri- 

ay.” 

2 Indeed,” cried her companions in a 
breath, “and who are to be the players: any 
from Folkstone? ” 

“ Folkstone indeed,” replied Miss Cum- 
lin, with a pretty curl of her lip. ‘“ And 
pray where can we find a player in this 
town celebrated for its folly, cowardice, 
and stupidity. No, no, we are to be 
tempted with the elite of east Kent, the 
gentlemen of which play the officers of the 
garrison of Hythe, so, my dears, take care 
of your hearts, especially you, Affery, who 
hold the doctrine that woman can love 
twice.” 

“Well, well, you may laugh at me, but 
beware my dear good beautiful Margaret, 
that you do——’ 

+ Voatons, dear Affery, to speak on this 
subject again. 1 was to blame in refering 
to the probability of such an occurrence. 
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However will you be present at this grand 
affuir, and you Jane; shall we all go with- 
out the odious male fellows.” 

* Agreed, agreed, what time will the 
game commence?” asked Miss Gettings. 

“ At 10 o'clock,” returned Miss Cumlin. 

“Then after an early breakfast on Fri- 
day, we will meet here, and proceed 
together; and not a word to any one,” sug- 
gested Affery gaily. 

The young girls now rose and took an 
affectionate farewell of Miss Cumlin, who 
sighed deeply as she sat gazing on vacan- 
cy. Her reflections did not appear of the 
happiest nature, if we might judge from 
her perturbed countenance, and heaving 
bosom. Alas! she was thinking of the 
wild revelation of Miss Jeffrey relative to 
Poynder, and although she felt astonished 
at the confidence thus reposed unasked, 
and experienced vexation, yet she had 
no fear that Affery could raise any 
stronger feeling in Poynder’s heart than 
friendship~ they were so totally unsuited to 
each other, so utterly dissimilar in taste 
and talent; and yet she felt vexed and 
angry that Affery should presume to love 
him, and her little beautiful feet rudely as- 
saulted the hassock on the soft Turkey 
carpet. While pursuing these reflections, 
she was interrupted by the entrance of 
her father. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Cumlin entered the parlour with a stern 
brow; he approached his child, who rose 
to meet him with an affectionate smile. 
The smuggler saluted his daughter ten- 
derly, and seated himself beside her. 

“My dear father, will you take tea. I 
have had company you perceive, but I will 
make you tea directly,” and the fair crea- 
ture rose and pulled the bell. The tea 
was made, and still Cumlin was silent; 
something appeared to prey on his spirits, 
which his daughter remarked but dared 
not speak upon. For some time Cumlin 
appeared in deep meditation, and mechani- 
cally sipped the refreshing beverage: after 
filling the third cup, he muttered— 

“T cannot forget the cowards, miserable 
~——, unworthy of the names of men. 

suppose, my dear Margaret,” he uttered, 
aloud, “you have heard of the disaster 
that occurred to Sarson and Miss Affery 
last evening, and the ccenduct of the men 
of Folkstone.” 

“T have, dear father, and I do not feel 
surprised. Oh, my dear father, why do you 
any longer continue to protect these men? 
Why prostrate your noble nature to serve 
creatures devoid of honour, generosity, 
and decency ?” 

“ At times I thought your mother right, 
and [ am half inclined to your opinion, 
that I am pursuing a chimera—that I am 
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labouring for an object unattainable; and 

et I cannot break from these men, and 
fe them victims to the harpies of a law 
1 despise and contemn. For years I have 
evaded the myrmidons of this island king, 
and by the power of gold laughed at the 
laws, and provided for nearly three hun- 
dred families. Should I abandon them, 
what will be their fate—an ignoble death or 
starvation, for this villainous war will soon 
terminate. The career of that monster 
Napoleon is now near its end; soon will he 
encounter a defeat that will be his last, 
and his punishment will be commensurate 
wtth his horrid crimes.” 

: “But, my dear father, his objects I have 
heard you say were praiseworthy.” 

“ T have, my dear, while this man confined 
his ambition to the destruction of the worn 
out dynasties of the European world—while 
he acted as the regenerator of the condition 
of the human race—I gave him my sympa- 
thy, my arm, and my gold; but when‘he 
became master of the liberties of Europe, 
he was intoxicated with power, and the 
Corsican exhibited his true colours by 
erecting a new family of monarchs on the 
thrones he had won. He fell from his 
Ingh behests down to a grovelling despot, 
and may my eternal curse rest on his 
guilty head.’ 

“ Oh, father, is he so great a renegade.” 

“Yes, he might have given liberty and a 
pure religion to all the world—he might 
uve made the people happy, not miserable 
—he could have dictated terms between 
every monarch and his people, so that com- 
merce and industry might have been as 
certain of prosperity as agriculture. Edu- 
cation would have effected most of these 
blessings, for where this does not exist 
darkness, tyranny, and misery are sure to 
stalk throughout the land, spreading dis- 
content and desolation. For aiding this 
wretch to regenerate my native land, I 
have been sufficiently punished; I did not 
suppose that I was assisting a despot to 
usurp and destroy; but that he would leave 
the people to forin their own governments. 
Alas! I was deceived—he became our con- 
queror and we his slaves. He placed a 
creature of his own on our ancient throne, 
surrounded that throne with his own insti- 
tutions, and thus nearly blotted out from 
aoe? of Europe, our fertile, our lovely 

nd.” 


“How this must have destroyed your 
ardour for this Napoleon.” 

“ My Margaret, I loved this man—I re- 
vered him. I shared his triumphs and 
mourned his losses. And his departure 
from the road of honour, rectitude, and 
justice gave me exquisite suffering. I de- 
serted the estate of my ancient race, dis- 
daining to live under a pretender to phi- 
lanthropy and loathing to fight against the 


cause I formerly espoused. I came to 
land, and am content to be ) 
loquy, and to be the feared of many. 
me smuggler—ah! ah! Let them— 

pr not, ioe - oe — the affair 
of lastevening. Notwithstanding m} a 
ole the band were not taetl, theres 

must'not condemn ‘all.” 
* “Tam indeed” proud that you rescued 
my friend ‘and ‘Sarson from their peril; it 
only proves to these people that neither 
prejudice nor cruelty can exist where gene- 
praee thes honour have taken up their 
everlasting abode.” 

“ You are correct my own Margaret; but 
I knew not who were in jeopardy. Had 
it been Napoleon I should have acted the 
same, had I crushed the viper with my 
~ om next moment. But of eS anon. 

sought you, Margaret, on an important 
subject.” betrayed evident pur- 
turbation at these words. 

“You rose early this’ morning; where 
did you proceed to, my dear?” 

t sat speechless, but erage. 
to tell an untruth, she answered she hi 
been walking early. 

“In what direction,” demanded her 
father. : 


“ Towards Sandgate.” 
“Ah, on the edge of the cliff; was that 
you I perceived? I was out early myself, 


and I thought I saw you at the promon- 
tory. ee you there?” se 

“I was, dear father,” replied Margaret, 
holding down her Leautifal weed. 

The smuggler rose, took his daughter's 
hand, gazed in her countenance with a 
piercing glance. : 

“Did you meet any one’ on that pro- 
montory. 

“J ded, father;” and t met the 
— glance of her father with a proud 
mer , 

“And that person was squire Barnard.” 

“Tt was.” ‘ 

“And you met him appointment,” 
almost denabil the now exited euaugglet. 

2 Dissaioe a agente #3 

“ Disguise nothing it everything; 
and much as F have loved you, I Am hese 
to hate—to punish,” roared the maddened 
parent, his mind agitated by the worst 
suspicions. 

‘The beautiful maiden gazed on her fa- 
ther now foaming with rage, with a sad- 
dened brow, her face was pale, her eyes 
cloudless, and as bright as an eagle's when 
ruused to protect its young. The old man 
stood befure her, his left hand grasped her 
right arm with the power of a vice, while 
his right hand rested, as if by accident, on 
the hilt of his poniard. For a moment 
their attitudes were picturesque, yet fear- 
ful. Yes, there st that old man terrific 
in his anger, and the young daughter with 
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all her blood boiling with offended dignity 
and injured feeling. _ For a moment she 
paused, and then with inexpressible emo- 
tion answered:— 

“ Disguise, my father—what have I to 
disguise? Admit everything—what have I 
toadmit? But thusabjured—thus suspected, 
I must depart from the course I intended, 
and recount the adventure of this morning; 
and when I do so, how will you accuse 
yourself for rousing feelings rarely dis- 
played by your dutiful child.” 

ot a tear dimmed that bright eye, not 
a quiver agitated those beautiful lips; a 
slight tremor of the voice, only, indicated 
@ wounded spirit. ‘Ihe smuggler’s gras 
relaxed during the recital, until it fe 
powerless by his side; he fell into his chair; 
and with startling eyeballs regarded his 
child with looks of .amazement. When 
M arrived at the base proposal, he 
bounded into the middle of the room, but 
now his daughter's hand was powerful—she 
detained him, and when she arrived at the 
punishment inflicted on the heir, the smug- 
pier i at his breast with unuttera- 
le pride. en Maxgerste momentary 
courage forsook her, and she fairly sobbed 
on her proud sire’s shoulder. 

“ My daughter—my own child—the last 
remains of an ancient, an honourable house; 
come to my arms, to my heart, and there 
shall you live for ever to calm down the 
fierce rities of my tortured heart. Oh! 
my child, your father asks. forgiveness ot 
you for his momentary suspicion. Oh! 
God, how have you aabeek me from a 
horrible thought. My noble girl, look 
a) 


But Margaret could not, she made an 
effort, and a powerful one, embraced her 
father tenderly, and hung round his neck 
as if fearful of the consequences of her 
disclosure;when she recovered her power 
of speech she entreated her father to take 
no ~— to revenge the insult; and the 
smuggler, softened and subdued by the gen- 
tle influence of his beloved child, promised 
everything she asked. 

In a half hour, the tempest of passion 
had subsided, and a calm happiness dif- 
fused itself in the hearts of both father 
and child. Never had Cumlin regarded 
his daughter with such pride—such un- 
utterable love. The firmness—the scorn, 
the energy, joined with feminine grace, 
with which she rebuked her father’s sus- 

icion; the dignity with which she related 

er adventure with the ignoble squire, 
completed her empire over the heart of 
her father, who admired in others those 
qualities which were the chief support of 
his existence and happiness. 

“And now, my child, we understand 
esch other. I shali seek no quarrel with 

his low minded villain, but he had better 
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not. cross my path, or woe be to him—Boro- 
beach, would soon be without an heir.” 

“| know, my father, that your word once 
pledged is sufficient, or I should be for 
ever a prey to fears on your account; 
leave the wretch to his own reflections, 
they will be sufficient punishment for his 
contemplated villainy.” 

“It may be so, but I: question much 
their efficacy to reform so vicious a per- 
son. And now, my dear, I leave you to 
repose; I shall be from home late, and you 
need rest and quiet.” : 

The father embraced his daughter, and 
left the cottage, and the daughter repaired 
to her chamber, offered vp her orisons 
to the great architect of nature, and soon 
slept the calm sleep of innocence. 


(To be continued. ) 





ANCIENT ALTARS. 
We copy the ensuing article from the 
“ People’s Dictionary of the Bible,”* a 
well-written little work, now in progress 
of publication, and which has already pro- 
gressed through several numbers, 
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4 Greek Altar 
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1 Altar of Burnt- 
2 Incense [offering 
3 Koman 

“ Altar (L. something lofty), an elevat- 
ed object, on which offerings were made to 
idols in the heathen world, and to God 
among the Hebrews. When it was judged 
necessary for men to make of their sub- 
stance offerings to God, these offerin 
would at first be presented in the hands, 
and then laid on the ground. But there 
seemed an impropriety in placing them 
there, where they would be in the midst of 
ordinary and unholy things, and be ex- 
posed to detriment and desecration. An 
elevation of some kind, either natural or 
artificial, would remove the ra and 
was snpcatineny adopted. The Targu- 
mists carry back the use of altars to the 





* Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London ; 
Tait, Edinburgh; Ainsworth, Manchester. in 
8vo., monthly numbers, price 6d, each. 
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days of Adam, speaking of a family altar 
which Adam or his pest a 
from Parddise; but the earliest on record 
is that of Noah, which he built after the 
flood, and which must have been an erec- 
tion, probably of loose, unformed stones. 
The directions given to Moses in the wil- 
derness (Exodus xx, 24—26) are very ex- 
plicit. Moses was to erect an altar of 
earth, or if of stone, not of hewn stone, 
such as idolaters used; unwrought stone 
seemed most suited, too, for the service of 
the creator. Sometimes a simple pillar 
stood instead of an altar. Thus Jacob 
(Genesis xxviii, 18) took the stone which 
he had used at Bethel, foes pillow, and set 
it up for a pillar, and po’ oil upon the 
top of it (xxxi, 13 and 45). But, with an 
obviously symbolical intent, Moses, in com- 


memoration of having received instruce ‘ 


tions from Jehovah in the Wilderness, 
builded an altar under the hill, and twelve 

illars, according to the. twelve tribes of 

srael (Exodus, xxiv, 4), on which burnt- 
offerings and peace- offerings were straight- 
way offered. The shape in which these 
pillars were arranged we are unable to de- 
termine, but we cannot fail to be reminded 
by the fact of the Druidical circles found 
at Stonehenge and other parts of England, 
and indeed in other parts of the world. 
In a view of-a Druidical temple at Abury, 
in Wiltshire, as restored (Knight's “ Old 
England,” cut 28), the inner circle consists 
of twelve stones, with one standing in the 
middle, At Silbury Hill, in the same 
county, is one artificial mound, which may 
give the reader some idea of the erections 


of earth that served for altars in primitive od 


times. The hill covers above five acres of 
ground, and is entirely artificial. In view 
of these huge monuments, ordinary altars 
sink into insignificance, and we must look 
to the pyramids and temples of Egypt for 
objects of comparison. 

“ The altars of the heathen were some- 
times unadorned, but, for the most 
they were highly wrought. Oriental altars, 
with the general type of which the He- 
brew correspond, were square; while those 
of Greece and Rome were often round. 
The rabbins say that an al‘ar which is not 
square is not legitimate. Four was a sa- 
cred number. The altar of burnt-offering 
(often termed merely ‘ the altar’) deserves 
special notice. It was a frame of shittim- 
wood, filled with earth, five cubits long 
and five cubits broad, quadrangular; its 
height three feet. At each corner or an- 
me was a horn, made of the same wood. 

he altar was overlaid with brass. This 
stood on the outside of the sanctuary, in 
the forecourt, in open day. On it were 
offered all burnt-offerings of slaughtered 
animals (Exodus, xxvii, xxviii). 

“ The altar of burnt-offerings which 


stood before the Herodian temple is thus 
described by Josephus (Jew. War, v. 5. 6. 
Antiq. xv. 11, 5): —‘ Before this temple: 
stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and 
equal both in and breadth, each di- 


‘mension being fifty cubits. The figure it 


was built, in was square; it had corners 
like horns, and the passage up to it was by 
a gentle acclivity. It was formed without 
any iron, nor did iron at any time touch 
it.” The Mischna gives di t dimen- 
sions to this altar, making it thirty-two 
cubits square at the base, the size lessen- 
ing at three unequal heights, until at the 
‘- it was twenty-four cubits square. 
There was a passage for the priests run- 
ning on each side, a cubic each way. On 
the south side was an ascent, > 
cubits long and sixteen broad. With the 
horn or corner on the south-west, there 
was. @ pipe connected through which ran 
the blood of the victims into the brook 
Kedron. There was a cavity under the 
altar which received the drink-offerings, 
covered with a slab of marble. Several 
iron rings were put on the north side of 
the altar; in order_to hold the oxen while 
they were ee There also ran, 
exactly round the middle of the altar, a 
red line, to distinguish between the parts 
where the blood above or below the altar 
was to be sprinkled. 

“ The altar of incense was of small di- 
mensions, of shittim-wood overlaid with 

old: it stood in the temple, and served for 

urning incense on in divine worship, 
whence its name. On the day of atone- 
ment it was sprinkled with blood, In Ex- 
lus, Xxx, 1—3, a full description of that 
which was in the tabernacle may be found. 
Its position was before the mercy-seat, and 
the incense was to be perpetually burnt. 
It also had horns on the cérners, on which 
was to be put some of the blood of the 
victim offered as a priest's sin-offering. 
The ‘ altar of sweet incense,’ which was 
found in the temple of Solomon, was of a 
similar make. It is only cursorily men- 
tioned, and consisted of cedar overlaid with 
gold (1 Kings, vi, 20; vii, 48; 2 Chronicles, 
xxix, 18).” 

In the same number is the following 
brief account of the 

GROTTO OF THE AGONY. 

“ This grotto lies in the len of 
Gethesemane. It is a and high, and 
divided into two cavities by a sort of sub- 
terranean portal. There are also several 
altars sculptured in the rock. This sanc- 
tuary, the work of nature, has not been 
disfigured by so many artificial ornaments 
as some other sanctuaries. The vault, the 
floor, and the walls are of the rock itself, 
distilling, like tears, the cavernous humi- 
dity of the ‘earth which envelopes it. 
There is above each altar, in pieces of lea~ 
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ther, painted flesh colour, and of the natu- 
ral size, a bad representation of the scene 
of the agony of Christ, with angels that 

resent him with the chalice of death. 

ere these bad figures, which disturb those 
that the pious imagination loves to create 
in the shadow of this empty cavern, des- 
troyed, and were the tearful eyes of the 
visitor allowed to mount freely, without 
the obstruction of sensible images, towards 
the thought of Him of whom the spot is 
so painfully commemorative, this grotto 
would be the most impressive relic of the 
hills of Zion; but man cannot help more 
or less spoiling whatever ignorance bids 
him put his hand to.” 

Such may be considered a fair specimen 
ot the work in question, which is illustrat- 
ed by small maps, and woodcuts in the 


style of the above. The type and paper ' 


are good, and the general appearance of 
the book is attractive. It is wholly free 
from sectarian remarks, and we cordially 
recommend the “ People’s Dictionary of 
the Bible” to the notice of our readers. 





DRESSES or WOMEN THREE THOU- 
SAND YEARS AGO. 
‘ The dresses of women consisted, at 
times, of a loose robe or shirt, reachin 
to the ancles, with tight or full sleeves, an 
fastened at the neck tike those of the men, 
with a string; over which they wore a sort 
of petticoat, secured at the waist by a gir- 
dle; and this, in mourning, while bewailing 
the death of a relative, was frequently 
their only dress. Such was the costume 
of the lower classes of women; and some- 
times, indeed, as at the present day, it con- 
sisted merely of the loose shirt or robe, 
without shoes or sandals. The higher or- 
ders wore a petticoat, or gown, secured at 
the waist by a coloured sash, or by straps 
over the dhoalieta; and above this was a 
lurge loose robe, made of the finest linen, 
with full sleeves, and tied in front below 
the breast; and during some religious ce- 
remonies the right arm was taken out of 
the sleeve, and left exposed as in the fune- 
ral processions. The petticoat or gown 
was of richly coloured stuff, presenting a 
great variety of patterns, not unlike our 
modern chintzes, the most elegant of which 
were selected for the robes of deities and 
the dresses of queens. Slaves or servants 
were not allowed to wear the same costume 
as ladies, and their mode of dressing the 
hair was different. They generally bound 
it at the back part of the head into a sort 
of loop, or ranged it in one or more long 
i at the back, and eight or nine simi- 
ar ones were suffered to hang down at 
either side of the face. They wore a long 
tight gown, tied at the neck, with short 
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Close sleeves, reaching nearly to the elbow; 
and sometimes a long loose robe was 
thrown over it, when employed to dance, 
or to present themselves on festive occa- 
sions. Ladies wore their hair long, and 
plaited. The back part was made to con- 
sist of a number of strings of hair, reach- 
ing to the‘hottom of the shoulder blades, 
and on each side other strings of the same 
length descended over the breast. The 
hair was plaited in the triple plait, the 
ends being left loose; or, more usually, 
two or three plaits were fastened together 
at the extremity by woollen strings of cor- 
responding colour. Around the head was 
bound an ornamental fillet, with a lotus 
bud, by way of feroniére, falling over the 
forehoad; and the strings of hair, at the 
sides, were separated and secured with a 
comb, or a band, ornamented in various 
ways, according to the fancy of the wear- 
er; and occasionally a round stud or pin 
was thrust into them at the front. e 
short hair at the side of the face, which 
the ingenuity of ancient Roman and mo- 
dern European ladies has, by the aid of 
gum, compelled to lie in an immoveable 
curve upon the cheek, was interwoven 
with several of its longer neighbours; and 
these, being bound together at the end with 
string, fell down before the earring, which 
they partially concealed. Many of the 
mummies of women have been found with 
the hair perfectly preserved, plaited in the 
manner I have mentioned; the only alte- 
ration in its appearance being the. change 
of its black 0g bog: a on 
by exposure to great heat during the pro- 
ph of embalming.— Wilkinson's Ancient 
Ey ypt. 


FANEUIL HALL AND EDWARD 
EVERETT. 

A series of very interesting articles have 

lately appeared in the Sun, under the head 
“ Occasional Sketches Here and There.” 
They relate principally to America and 
the Americans, and are well conceived and 
cleverly written: 
* Boston—the Athens of America, as it is 
deservedly called—is one of the most de- 
lightful of cities, whether its situation or its 
society bx considered. New York is more 
bustling, Philadelphia more demure, Bal- 
timore more ornamental, and Washington 
more pretending, but the capital of New 
England is, unquestionably, the seat and 
centre of all that is refined, noble, and ge- 
nerous in the American character. 

Nearly all the other cities consist en- 
tirely of long streets, intersecting each 
other at right angles, by which arrange- 
ment, advantageous doubtless in some res- 
pects, a uniform and most distracting’ re- 
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‘pularity is produced. In Philadelphia, es- 
pecially, every place looks’ exactly like 
some other place, that a stranger finds it a 
matter of no little difficulty to pilot him: 
self through the tree-shadowed thorough- 
fares. Twenty-second-street appears to 
be only a new edition of Second street, 
with different names on the glistening white 
Goor-plates. It is only in the neighbour- 
hood of the wharfs that anything like ir- 
regularity occurs, so that it may be easily 
imagined that a Prout; a Stanfield, or a 
Roberts might ramble through one of 
these prim places, from daylight until 
dark, without encountering a single “ bit” 
with which to enrich his portfolio. 

- It is not so. in Boston, for, after 
having for many weeks travelled over 
the flats of the Quaker city, and of New 
York, I discovered, to my great delight, on 
éntering Boston, that our carriage was as- 
cending a hill. Indeed, the view which I 
caught of the place from the mile-lon 
mill-dam bridge, over which the railro: 
passed, had ipropered me for irregularities 
of surface, for upwards from the water’s 
edge rose houses, tier upon tier, until, on 
the apex as it were of a pyramid of dwel- 
lings, appeared the State House, whose 
dark dome stood in bold relief against the 


sky. 

The “City of Notions” looked more 
English than any other place I had seen 
since I quitted home. e@ streets were 
winding, and the houses irregular—occa- 
sionally a quaint-looking old dwelling 
would meet the eye, and there were more 
brick and mortar buildings than I had seen 
of late. Things looked substantial; the 
warehouses rear the quays were built of 
good solid granite; so was the market- 
house; and many of the larger stores 
were constructed of the same durable ma- 
terial, which is procured in large quanti- 
ties from the Quincy quarries, about ten 
miles from the city. The shup windows 
were set out in quite the English style, and 
the drapers’ stores in Washington-street 
would not have looked out of place in Ox- 
ford or Regent-streets. Many English 
books and prints were in the stationers’ 
windows, and the passengers in the streets 
were more portly and ponderous than the 
men of the middle and southern states. 
They had, too, many of them, rosy cheeks, 
and the ladies exhibited red and white 
complexions. In one part of the city I 
noticed a very old house, with pointed 
gables and grotesque chimneys, and over- 
hangin upper stories, supported by dia- 
bolical-looking brackets. For the moment 
F lost all consciousnes of where I was, and 
it was not until a very sharp east wind 
blew in my teeth, and a newsboy cried in 
a shrill voice, “ Here’s the Atlas extra— 
arrival of the steamer—great news from 


Europe!” that'I remembered I was in New 
and not in Old and, — 

- The celebrated Faneuil Hall is situated 
in Boston, and is as well known ped 
all over America as Westminster Abbey or 
the Monument in England. It was pre- 
sented to the citizens of Boston by Peter 
Faneuil, @ rich merchant, whose portrait 
adorns its interior, in the year 1742. In 
the year 1763 it was, in a speech by Mr. 
Otis, dedicated to the cause of freedom, 
and it is now universally known as the old 
“Cradle of Liberty.” It. was in Faneuil 
Hall that Daniel Webster sing ed re 
cent great speech, and thither 
shall request the company of the reader, 
for the purpose of making him acquainted 
with another eminent fureigner, whose 
name is quite as, if not more, familiar to 
English ears. : 

We will suppose ourselves arrived at the 
entrance of the old place.. It is a huge 
stone structure, the lower part or base- 
ment of it converted into shops, and its 
upper portion consisting of the Ha! proper. 
Over the entrance is a bell-turret, and twe 
rows of square windows run all round the 
building. It has no claims to attention on 
the score of architectural beauty, never- 
theless as a relic of the olden time, in ex- 
cellent preservation, and always an _— 
of interest. to strangers, and almost.of af- 
fection to the citizens, 

Ascending a flight of broad wooden 
stairs, we reach a landing, and passing 
through a large old-fashioned door-way 
we enter the hall. It is of copious dimen- 
sions, lofty, and surrounded on three 
sides by a deep gallery, on the front of 
which, over the entrance door, is a mon- 
ster of an eagie, carved in wood, bearin 
on his breast a shield, with the stars an 
stripes painted thereon, and having the 
motto, “E pluribus unum,” very conspi- 
cuously painted on a streamer which flut- 
- gaily on an imaginary whirlwind of 

erty. 

Stuart’s celebrated full-len; — 
of George Washington occu e most 
prominent position on the wall fronting the 
entrance, It is flanked by many smaller 
ones, of John Hancock and A 
(both ex-presidents), old Peter Faneuil, a 
jolly-lookin entleman, very showily 
dressed, and holding a plan of the building 
in his hand; several ancient governors of 
the state of Massachusetts, some of them 
in the quaint Dutch costume; and by a 
batch of benefactors to the city. 

The galleries are crowded to excess by 
ladies, for a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is about to be held, 
and whilst the gentlemen eat, drink, and 
make speeches Sosow, the fair Bostonians 
who are very fond of meetings of this na- 
ture, will enjoy ice-creams and eloquence 
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in their snug seats above. It is worthy of 
rem:rk, and of imitation, too, I think, that 
in America the fair sex have special atten- 
tions paid them. The old saying— 
‘* When a lady is in the case 
‘ou know all other things give place,” 

is realised to its fullest extent in the land 
of Washington. If you are travelling in a 
stage coach, or a railroad car, or a steam- 
boat, should a lady fancy your seat, her 
male companion intimates as much, and 
you abdicate in her favour. Go to hear a 
popular preacher, and, in order to secure a 
seat, be in the church half an hour before 
the time for commencing the service. Hug 
yourself on having a snug cerner, and en- 
joy the squeezings of the unfortunates in 
the crowded aisle;—alas; you hear a rust- 
ling of silks near your pew door, and your 
doom is fixed—a commanding voice sounds 
in your eat, “ Pray give up your seat to 
this lady;” and, with a very bad grace, you 
are compelled to join the ranks whom you 
so lately pitied. Politeness and courtesy 
to the sex is all very weil, but it may be 
earried a little too far; and the American 
ladies themselves admit, or I know some of 
them do, that they are treated too much 
like dolls, by having such everlasting at- 
tentions paid them. But this isnot a place 
for the discussion of such points of eti- 
quette, so let us get back to Faneuil Hall, 
which exhibits a gay and unwonted ap- 
pearance, for the many slender pillars are 
wreathed with flowers of all hues; banners 
of various nations are disposed in festoons 
around the walls, and on the tables below 
is such a vast amount of good cheer, that 
no one can doubt, whilst gazing, that Ame- 
rica is'truly the “land of plenty.” 

One might as well attempt to epitomise 
a cookery-book as to venture on chroni- 
cling half of the dishes which decorate a 
public dinner-table in America. There 
are squashes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
dressed in many ways, and a hundred other 
things, whose very names are unknown on 
this side the water; and every here and 
there, on primrose-coloured pats of butter, 
lumps of crystal ice sparkle like huge dia- 
monds. Fish, with queer fowls of every 
description, joints of huge proportions, and 
made dishes by the score, appear, and then 
vanish away before the attacks of the hun- 
gry visitors; and, thus rapidly disposing of 
the dinner, let us glance at the guests. 

At the head of the table sits the gover- 
nor of the state. He is a tall, firmly- 
built man, with a benevolent expression, 
and a wild, grey eye, which has a 
deal of lurking Leneue in its depths. No 
one, to look at him, would fancy him a 
man who possesses almost as much power 
as a crowned head—who holds the scales 
of life and death in his hands—for he more 
resembles a well-to-do English gentleman- 
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farmer than a petty sov » which, in 
fact, he is for a time. His s is care- 


lessly arran; and it is plain enough that 
he pays but little attention to personal ap- 
pearance. Everybody remarks this, and 
the very newspapers inquire, “ Does Go- 
vernor Briggs wear a shirt?” for that ne- 
cessary article is not indicated by the pre- 
sence of a collar. His excellency is no 
great orator, but, when he speaks, the 
words and sentiments.evidently flow from 
his heart. He is a great temperance ad- 
vocate, and may frequently be heard advo- 
cating the claims of teetotal societies. And, 
not content with mere words, he carries his 
principles out into practice, for a very few 
months since he was seen, on ton-com- 
mon, picking up an insensible drunkard, 
whom he himself conveyed to his home, 
and whom, on an after visit, he made com- 
fortable in circumstances, and induced to 
sign the pledge. 

The speeches at the horticultural show 
are, of course, “ much of a muchness” with 
those put forth in our own country on si- 
milar occasions, and, as with us, persons of 
all professions unite in the proceedings. 
People of every shade of politics can meet 
in flower-gardens, and so the subject-mat- 
ter, and the compliments, and “all that,” 
must be left to the reader’s imagination. 

The evening has advanced considerably, 
when there is a buzz heard near the door 
—it grows louder and louder, until a vehe- 
ment burst of cheering rings through the 
building, as a gentlemaa with a very smi- 
ling face is seen forcing his way through 
the crowd as well as he can, whilst every 
moment his hand is gras by one and 
another, as if he were an old acquaintance. 
And so, indeed, he is, although years have 
elapsed since last he appeared in Faneuil 
Hall. “Hip, hip, hip! hurra!” Now the 
ladies have caught a ylimpse of him, and 
they wave scarfs and handkerchiefs until 
the air is so agitated that it almost fans out 
the gas-lights. The’ new arrival is a pro- 
digious favourite of theirs, and as they can- 
not well use their tongues, and join in the 
universal shout of welcome, they execute 
all manner of designs in the air, and smile 
so sweetly, and their ve beam so bright- 
ly, that one envies the happy man who has 
caused all this flutter and enthusiasm. 
Nearer and nearer he gets to the presi- 
dent’s chair, and by it he stands bowing, 
with his hand upon his heart, whilst the 
name of Edward Everett is pronounced 
with a hearty welcome by mies tongue. 

And not only is he welcomed by his own 
countrymen; many Englishmen, invited 
guests, are present, who willingly do ho- 
nour to genius and manly worth in the per- 
son of the late minister to the court of 
queen Victoria; and amongst them we 
may observe one who looks as delighted as 
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if a | had been left him. He isa 
round- pleasant-looking son of the 
“ fast-anchored isles,” with a pair of t 
eyes, which twinkle merrily through his 
spectacles. Never was a more thoroughly 
good hearted-looking face than his; and 
seldom have eyes, nose, and mouth been 
surmounted by a more noble forehead, 
broad and lofty, and adorned by curly 
black locks. He is short and stout, and 
his portly and pleasant figure, arrayed in 
sober black, betokens that he belongs to 
“the cloth.” Itis Dr. Choules, the learned 
and laborious author of the “* History of 
Missions,” and of a score of other works, 
of which I cannot remember even the titles. 
I have noticed him, because he is one of 
the Boston “ noticeables,” and well known 
by his works in this as well as in his adopt- 
ed country. But let us return to Everett. 

It would be no easy matter to describe 
Mr. Everett's features, and fortunately 
there is no necessity for my attempting 
a word-painting of his physique, for his 
long residence in England, and ‘his fre- 

uent visits to different portions of the 

nited Kingdom, have rendered his out- 
ward man familiar to most people. It is, 
however, I may say, one of those thought- 
ful faces, which an utter absence of seve- 
rity or gloom makes it delightful to look 
upon. “That must be an amiable man!” 
would be the most likely observation of an 
observer on seeing Mr. Everett. He wears 
visibly the stamp—that stamp which can- 
not be forged—of the gentleman. Grace- 
ful and eagy in deportment, and courteous 
and winning in manners, he finds his way 
without an effort to every heart. Asa 
scholar, a statesman, and an eloquent pub- 
lic speaker, he ranks deservedly high. His 
splendid lyric, the “Dirge of Alaric,” 
stamped him at once as a poet of no ordi- 
nary powers; and his translation of the 
Greek Grammar of Battman warrants the 
assertion of his countrymen that he is a 
most accurate scholar. Mr. Everett was 
for several years a member of the National 
Congress, and afterwards was for three or 
four successive terms governor of his 
native state of Massachusetts. His recent 
high office, as minister of the United 
States to England, made us familiar with 
his splendid talents and estimable charac- 
ter. 

There is something peculiar in Mr. 
Everett's tones which may be described, 
perhaps, as a tremulous earnestness. On 
the present occasion he seems so much 
affected by the warmth of his reception, 
that this is very observable. Pleasantly he 
alludes to the “ boisterous lullabys” which 
he has lately experienced on the ocean, 
for he only landed from the steamer, 
which brought him from England, on the 
day befure, and contrasts it with the recep- 


tion he experienced in the ‘old cradle’ 
of liberty.” Gracefully he compliments 
E Paid wattaly vijelies in the re- 
turn to his own land. refers to the 
shabby allowance made by his own govern- 
ment to its ambassador in London, and 
hints at its insufficiency; and skilfully 
avoiding political shoals and reefs, he pilots 
his course through divers channels, and 
comes off at last with fiying colours. Then 
his health is drank, and the scene of u 
roarious welcome is repeated; and then the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society listen 
to charming speeches about charming 
flowers; and at length, in very good time 
(for the Bostonians are an early-retiring 
people), the flowers and tho ds are 
7 re pine alone on the pillars of Faneuil 
all. 

Harvard College has recently lost, by 
resignation, president Quincy, and, when 
the writer left Boston, Mr. Everett was 
talked of as his successor. For such a situ- 
ation his character and acquirements emi- 
nently fit him; but whether he will retire 
from public political life into the more se- 
cluded paths of learning, is not yet known. 
One thing is quite certain—whatever public 
station he may ovcupy, he will assuredly 
fill with honour to himself and advantage 
to his country. Wuiz, 


ITALIAN CATS. 
In the year 1809, when the O. P. war 
was raging, in opnegerane of me advanced 
tices, to cover the expense of engagmng 
Madame Catalan ah i 


iand other foreign si 
ers, “ Italian Cats” were denounced with 


great VirRiSpon by See rioters.. They would 
perhaps have ted some other expres- 
sion tv speak their scorn, had they. known 
the merits of the cats of Italy... These ani- 
mals are said to be much more sensible and 
attached than the cats of England. Lady 
Morgan gives some. striking instances of 
this. Dining at the palace of the arch- 
bishop i aranto, at Naples, his grace 
id to her: 


said 
“ «You must pardon my passion for cats 
7 i I never ex- 


Ciemis previane gattesca ), 
clude them from my dining-room, and you 
will find they make excellent company.’ 
Between the first and second course, the 
door opened, and several enormously | 
and beautiful cats were introduced by the 
names of Pantalone, Desdemona, Otello, 
and other dramatic cognomina. They 
took their places on chairs near the table, 
and were as silent, as quiet, as motionless, 
and as well behaved as the most bon-ton 
fable in London could require. On the 
ishop requesting one of the ins to 
help Fit Nang ho Pree ot something, 
the butler stepped up to his lordship and 
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observed, ‘ Desdemona will prefer waiting 
for the roasts.’ After dinner they were 
sent to walk on the terrace, and I had the 
honour of assisting at their coucher, for 
which a number of comfortable cushions 
were prepared in the bishop's dressing- 
room, e archbishop of Taranto, so well 
known through Italy as the author of many 
clever works, has also area one on 
cats, full of ingenuity and pleasantry.’ ” 

A case, however, more in point, presents 
itself in the same lady’s story of “ The Cat 
of the Cemetery, related to her as of recent 
occurrence in the village of Mont-Orsano, 
in the Brianza. A beautiful peasant girl 
had obtained a sort of melancholy celebrity 
through her sufferings by confirmed epi- 
lepsy, by which she was frequently struck 
to the earth in the midst of the village fes- 
tival or church ceremony. The unfortu- 
nate Clementina had a favourite cat, Mina, 
whose vigilance never slumbered, and 
‘which not only shared her bed and her 
polenta, but followed her in her walks and 
devotions, from the vineyard to the altar. 
The first time that Mina saw her young 
mistress fall in a fit, and wound herself 
against a tomb in the village cemetery, she 
exhibited the most extraordinary emotion. 
She soon acquired the habit, from a fre- 
quent recurrence of the infirmity, of watch- 
ing its approach; and at last seemed to 
have obtained such a knowledge of the 
change of countenance and colour, which 
preceded the attack, that she was wont, 
on the first symptom, to run to the parents 
of Clementina, and by dragging their 
clothes, scratching at their pee or 
mewing in the most melancholy manuer,’ 
thus attract them to the spot. ‘At fif- 
teen, the malady of the beautiful Cle- 
mentina brought her to the tomb. Her 
cat walked ever her bier, on which 
she was exposed (as is the custom in Italy), 
covered with flowers. During the funeral 
service, she sat at the head of the bier, 
gazing with an intent look on the life- 
less features of her young mistress; and 
when the grave was filling, she made a 
vain endeavour. to jump in, but was with- 
held by the bystanders, who carried home 
this chief mourner after the melancholy 
ceremony. Mina, however, was seen the 
next morning stretched upon the new 
made grave, which she continued to visit 
daily, until she visited it for the last time, 
a few months after her friend’s death; 
when she was found dead upon the green 
mound that covered her remains.’” 





ANCIENT DOCUMENT. 
A meeting of the City Tithe Committee 
was held at Guildhall, in the year 1824, 
upon which occasion a very curious ducu- 
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ment, illustrative- of the grievances under. 
which the citizens of London for hundreds. 
of years have laboured from the tithe sys- 
tem, was presented. It was found pmongss 
the ancient records of the city. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a translation of the 
document, which is written in Latin, will 
show the principle upon which the sums 
now received by the clergy in the name of 
tithes, under the statute of Henry VIII, 
are founded. 

It will be necessary to premise, that at 
common law no tithe is payable for houses, 
but only by custom. This custom in Papal 
times produced a source of revenue to the 
church from what were denominated volun- 
tary offerings on Sundays, and principal 
feast days, but were in effect entirely com- 
pulsory, being under penalty of excommu- 
nication—a rere at’ those periods, 
little, if at all, inferior, in the minds of the 
public, to death ; and the offerings varied 
in amount according as the ecclesiastics 
issued ordinances under the authority of 
the pope. Sometimes they amounted in 
the course of the year as much as 4s. 2d. in 
the pound upon the rent of the citizens, 
and in the document referred to, which is 
in the thirty-second year of Henry VI, 
after noticing the institution or ordinance 
issued by Roger Niger, bishop of London, 
13th of Haar TH, it is stated that some 
citizens, of their mere liberality and fervour 
of devotion, gave to God and the church 
more than according to the rate ordained 
by Niger; and then it proceeds to state, 
that, “Nevertheless certain curates, not 
being content with sufficient and abundant 
provision, endeavoured to convert that 
which only of mere devotion and free will 
was so sometimes practised into a perpetual 
bond of right and debt to the church, and 
surreptitiously and privately obtained, in 
the time of archbishop Arundel, letters 
declaratory of the said constitution, but 
more truly destructive and subversive of 
the true sense of the same, confirmed by 
pope Innocent (the citizens being entirely 
unconscious and ignorant of the obtainin 
of such declaration); and thereupon mi | 
curates have very frequently vexed and 
molested many citizens, and grievous mur- 
murs and inconveniences have arisen, and 
the fervour of holy devotion grove cold 
and lukewarm: wherefore, the honourable 
John Norman, mayor, the aldermen, and 
citizens, considering what grievous incon- 
veniences did hang on them, extorted by 
the cunning and harshness of litigious men, 
upon mature deliberation, find that certain 
curates, deliberately bestirring themselves, 
have procured from lord the pope, letters 
apostolic, strongly prejudicial and deroga- 
tory to the said citizens, containing griev- 
ous pains and censures, by which they 
pretend the citizens, their places and estates, 
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are bound to the obligation. of new, un- 
usual, divers, and unheard-of charges, not 
to be borne by the said citizens, and have 
threatened to expel and remove them 
from their holy and sacramental services. 
Whereupon the mayor and aldermen, con- 
sidering that the citizens may be unduly 
aggrieved, did, in pursuance assemble, in 
common council, on the 12th of March, in 
the thirty-second year of Henry VI, and 
appoint a conference with the bishop of 
London; and so on the morrow they went 


to the bishop of London, at the church of | 


St. Paul, to chapter-house, where Thomas 
Byllyng, recorder of Loadon, then publicly 
declared all the matter above said, desiring 
from the bishop a true copy of the letters 
by the said curates obtained from the lord 
the pope; and the bishop considering the 
desire to be consonant to reason, granted 
that. they might have a copy, which 
copy they could not obtain, although 
they daily used all their diligence in that 
behalf. At length the same bishop, frau- 
dulently contriving to delude the aforesaid 
mayor, sent one of his servants, praying 
the mayor, that he would vouchsafe to 
come to the church of St. Paul after the 
noon of the same day; and the said mayor, 
with cheerful heart, went to the church 
aforesaid, and there, in a certain small 
chapel near the consistory, the bishop met 
the mayor, saying, ** My lord mayor, some 
of this city have been very often with me 
to demand a copy of a certain paper bull 
lately by the curates of the city obtained; 
and upon my soul and body I have no cog- 
nizance of it at all.” 

The committee expressed their convic- 
tion, upon examining this ancient test of 
the impositions which have descended upon 
the citizens of London, as an inheritance, 
that if more arguments were necessary to 
prove the illegality of the source from 
which the burden of the oppressed parishes 
sprung, here was a conclusive proof—here 
was a powerful instance—that the citizens 
laboured under certain arbitrary exactions 
in the shape of pilferings, before the Refor- 
mation; and that whatever might have 
been the intention of bishop Bonner, in 
the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIII, in 
delivering the decree under which the 
clergy and impropriators now claim to his 

istrar, instead of having the same en- 
rolled in chancery, the intervention of the 


~ legislature is, at the present day, impera- 


tively called for, when local acts in certain 

arishes have not already becn obtained. 

he committee, at the same time, concur 
in the opinion, of the necessity of substi- 
tuting a fair and liberal allowance, in the 
place of tithe, for the ministers of the gos- 
pel. The committee have ascertained that 
the clerical and lay impropriators are 
determined to, persevere in the course in 


which, they set,,out, .and have  positiyel 
refused ro submit the decision of they 


claims to parliament.; Those individuals 
who have refused to pay the amount. de- 
manded are not themselves to defray the 
expenses which are consequent upon legal 
investigation. It is determined .that each 
parish shall take the 0” nile attached 
to every cause upon itse! : 
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Interesting Discovery in the Phanic Park, 
Dublin.-On the 22d. May, 1838, an an- 
cient tumulus, traditionally known by tho 
name of Cnoc Math Righ, or the hill of the 
good king, was opened in the Phenix Park 
in presence of Sir Wm. Hanfilton, the pre- 
sident of the Royal Irish Academy, Sir 
Wm. Betham, aud other distinguished 
individuals. The first object uncovered by 
the workmen was a perfect cromlech or 
altar tomb, deep within the centre of the 
mound, consisting of a rough unchiselled 
incumbent slab, 63 feet in length by 3% in 
breadth, resting on five pillar stones, 33 
feet high each, two at either side and one 
at the fvot, the whole forming a. small 
chamber within, and further secured by 
additional flag stones, making the enclo- 
sure perfect whilst covering the whole 
structure above and around it was a con- 
siderable collection of rubble or field stones. 
Over this carn or heap the earth it: seenis 
had been originally piled in the form of a 
circular mound to the height of thirty feet 
with a diameter at the base of about sixty 
feet, but time in the lapse of probably two 
thousand ycars had reduced the height to 
about fifteen feet, whilst the diameter was 
increased to ninety-five. On opening the 
small chamber above described two human 
skeletons were found in high preservatiou 
in such a position as to seem to have been 
buried in a sitting posture, one of thuse 
was pronounced to be that of.a male, the 
other of a female, the latter being also of 
lesser stature. Besides them were fuund 
portions of two earthen urns, evidently of 
a@ remote antiquity, and a quantity of 
small white periwinkle shells, the points or 
extremities removed so as to form holes 
by which they could be strung together, 
and thus form an ornament for the neck, 
doubtless of the female. The situation of 
the tomb is a fine eminence commandi 
an extensive view over the Park,:the city, 
and neighbouring coast. Tradition. states 
that a king and queen of Ireland were 
buried here whose tomb would some time or 
other be discovered. 

Chancery.—A kind of judicial rat-trap 
or mouse-trap, which it is very easy to 
glide into, but from which it is very diffi- 
cult and often impossible to recede. , 
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Love and Letters.—There is a certain 
sea-captain who sails from Boston who 
loves his wife, and: makes a great pet of 
her when he is eat home. Ste always 
writes him very lengthened epistles while 
he is away, but the careful and affectionate 
man never thinks of opening them. He 
just lays them by, tied up and labelled ac- 
cording to their dates, in order, on his re- 
turn, that his wife should read them to 
him all of a lump.— New York Herald. 

Loud Cheers.—Man is a strange animal, 
but that complex animal, a public meeting, 
is stranger. Its ries are surprising, 
and bafile analysis. It always seems to 
have more force than sense. Two heads 
are better than one, but some hundreds of 
heads appear to be worse than none. Take 
any number of men, each of whom would 
listen to reason; be open to conviction, and 
resolute to see fair play all round; .com- 
pound the honest men of sense in a public 
meeting, and the aggregate is headstrong, 
headlong, rash, unfair, and foolish. © Tell 
an sing le man, totidem verbis, that there is 
nobody in the world like him — nobody: so 
lovely and’ virtuous as his wife and daugh- 
ters, and he will laugh in your face, or kick 
you out of doors; but tell the 
man the same of his multitudinous self and 
family — he will vent an ecstacy of delight 
in “loud cheers.” 

ion.— Raking out the fire is a 
oe and pound-foolish economy. 
he British Association, in 1838, remarked 
on the infrequency of fires in: Newcastle, 
notwithstanding the immense eonsumption 
of coal in that locality, and suggested whe- 


ther the numerous conflagrations in London - 


did not principally result from the practice 
of raking: out the fire at night, a custom 
which is not prevalent:in Newcastle. 

Costliness of Smoke.— If smoke were a 
luxury instead of being a nuisance, it would 
be dearly purchased at the price paid for it 
in some places. The loss by non-consump- 
tion. of smoke, Dr. Lyon Playfair has 
shown to be in Manchester alone, 60,000. 
@ year, and if the expense of additional 
painting and whiterudaing be added, the 
actual money lost would be double: the 
amount of rates ‘every year. In 
Preston, if ‘all the furnaces consumed their 
own smoke;'the public would save 10,4501. 
@ year in extra washing. 

Railway Defaulters—The projectors of 


railway schemes who have failed altogether - 


in the ‘receipt of deposits on their allot- 
ments, threaten proceedings, both in law 
and equity, against the unfortunate: appli- 
cants, but with little result. The Great 
Welch Central Railway kindly intimates a 
suit in‘ Chancery without 4s. per share for 
expenses are forthwith paid. ‘The Erewash 


up the--names of all-defaulting depositors 


‘Aston Grange to Huyto 
‘bridge in connection therewith, to cross the 


“friends will remember you when you 
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‘to the most of the creditors of the 
company, without 2s. per share are carried 
to their account at their bankers. And the 
Direct Western appeal with surprise to those 
who have failed to discharge the first deposit, 
The advice of the solicitor general is that 
“they should remain quiescent, and de- 
fend themselves against any action that 
may be brought.” Were this to fail, no 
doubt a specific legislative measure would 
remedy this evil. This was done some years 
ago, when the clergy were in danger of 
being ruined by a series of actions com- 
menced against them. Still more neces- 
sary would such a step be, when, if such 
actions as have been threatened by certain 
directors could prevail, all classes would be 
involved in ruin. 

‘A_Fact.— Scene at a Newsvender's, Dee. 
11, 1845.—Customer (evidently surprised 
at the news of Sir Robert’s resignation. )— 
Have you a second edition of the Times of 
to-day? Newsvender.—No, sir, but we 
have ‘the first edition of the Herald; which 


is the same thing. 

A Classic.—'The other day a student 
from ‘the country, who had joined the 
Glasgow College, was about to leave by 


‘one of the trains from that city, and as he 


walked up and down the station, dressed 
out in his toga, he perceived the:door of a 
first class carriage and he thought 
eo Beng ie = f there, One of bm 
railwa ay ing to s, as 

to we | class be beliaiped” (meaning 


‘whether first, second, or third), when he 


in all simplicity replied, “I ‘belang to the 


Mauthematics ‘ 
e Bridge—The plans of the 
Junction Extension railway from 

mn, and 


Si 
Gran 
jor ‘the 
river Mersey at Runcorn, have been pre- 
pared. The bridge is to consist of five wet 
arches, of 280 feet span, 100 feet above 
high water mark at spring tides, and 168 
dry arches of 30 feet span, and 51 feet 
high, making a total of 2480 yards of arch- 


“ing, which will be, when completed, the 


greatest work of its kind in Europe. 
A gentleman in one of the interior towns 
is go much opposed to capital punishment 


that‘he ref to hang his gate! 
“It is very absurd to expect that i 
ve 
thought proper to forget them. 
The climax of femfaine indifference has 
arrived when a woman does not care how 


-she looks. 


When we desire or solicit anything, our 
minds run wholly on the good side or cir- 
cumstances of it; when it is obtained, our 


“minds run wholly on the bad ones. 
Valley promoters state that they shall give - 
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